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The President's Page 





AS EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Has it 
strated its ability 


its forces, present its case, and meet the 


COME OF AGE? demon- 


to organize 


challenge of supplying the materials for 
broadcasting that are of real value? 

These are the questions we will ask 
ourselves in the not too distant future 
as broadcasting nears the goal of ac 
ceptance as the one purveyor of infor- 
mation immediately available to all in 
the form understood by all. Let us hope 
that we can give strongly positive 
answers 

Those of us concerned with making 
the best 


and television, whether that use be as 


use of these vehicles, radio 


a means or as an activity, have in- 
herited a negative chapter in our his- 
tory that has plagued us too long. We 
told that 
we had our chance and muffed it in the 
infaney of the industry. We have been 


told for the last time that this is man’s 


have been for the last time 


cousin is in 
told for the 
understand 


and the 
We 


that we 


work country 


capable have been 
last 


what the public wants and therefore are 


time don't 
wasting time in our efforts to give the 
public more of what it should have 
Positive thinking now, by all of us, 
is requisite to positive answers in the 
future and selection, and 
making the positive outweigh the nega 


pre yram 


\nalysis 


tive can be our immediate 
There is good in everything, as there 
is some bad in nearly all good. Our 
job is to sort out the good, through 
careful analysis, and emphasize it until 
it hecomes the most popular by acclaim. 
As recognition increases, so will de- 
mand, and so will amount 

Specifically, there are groups who 
concern themselves with consuming 
the daily fare of broadcast stations, for 
the sole purpose of determining what 
programs are fit for public consump- 
tion. The results are published in such 
a way that only the unfit are stressed 
What's more, the whole is condemned 
on the basis of a part only. The effect 


is an immediate challenge of the broad 


caster’s integrity, an open clash of 
with nothing constructive re- 
sulting. How much better it would be if 


ideas, 





the positive parts could be singled out 
for special emphasis, contrasted con- 
structively with those parts below the 
line, and reasonable recommendations 
for the benefit of the 
sumer as well as the originator! 

Again, the parent looks to the teacher 
to construct standards within the child 
that will make of him the complete 
citizen of tomorrow. The teacher, all 
too often, is unable to get support in 


be made con- 


the home for these standards because 
they interfere with the established pat 
tern of that home. Perhaps the stand- 
ards are too arbitrary, too finely-drawn, 
too positive-negative. Complete rejec- 
tion, at once, of an established pattern 
is difficult. Modification of a pattern is 
often easier and has some hope of ac- 
complishment if the standards proceed 
from the positive elements toward the 
elimination of the negative. 

\ marshalling of our thoughts and 
efforts at this time in the direction of 
constructive, positive action, can well 
mean positive answers to our questions 


when the cards are down. 

It has been my feeling that this page 
should not be devoted entirely to your 
president’s ideas and opinions on what- 
ever weighty subject he might choose 
to discuss. There is need for a means 
of advising the membership of execu 
tive doings and this might well supply 
that means 

Much of the January issue of the 
Journal dealt with proceedings of the 
-xecutive Committee’s December meet- 
ing. The proposed new constitution was 


| please turn to inside back cover| 
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More on Education and Television 





ELEVISION HAS BEEN GIVEN CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION 
in the current issue. This is surely in keeping with the 
proposal to change the name of our organization to the 

\ssociation for Education by Radio-Television 
We are fortunate in having an article from the pen of Dr 

Franklin Dunham who heads up the radio activities in the 

U.S. Office of Education. His article, “The Stake of Edu 

cation in Television,” brings to many members for the first 

time the story of the work of the educational groups, led by 
the organization they formed, the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television, in urging the Federal Communications 

Commission to set aside TV frequencies for the exclusive 

use of education 
1ER Journal readers will also be pleased to find in this 

issue an abridgment of a recent address by Wayne Coy, 

FCC Under the title, “The Present Status of 

Television,” one gets an authentic picture of TV today from 


chairman 


the head of the governmental agency charged with its regu- 
lation. What Chairman Coy has to say about color television 
and why the FCC selected the CBS system should prove to 
be valuable documentation both now and for the future. He 
believes, as his article indicates, that the FCC action on color 
will be sustained by the courts. Then, if conditions permit, 
color TV will soon be a reality in the home. 

Robert P. Friedman, instructor in speech, University of 
Missouri, has provided readers with a most interesting 
account of a successful experiment in facsimile multiplexing. 
What the future holds for this ingenious device may not be 
entirely clear today, but there is the possibility that its edu- 
cational uses will be impressive. What Mr. Friedman writes 
about is not an untried invention. This is the third year of its 
use at the University of Missouri. The fact that the Missouri 
experiment employs journalistic content should not lead our 
readers to discount its educational possibilities. In fact, the 
completeness of detail concerning the experiment may well 
lead the more ingenious teachers to propose classroom uses 
with different content and different objectives 

The “Educational Stations of the Nation” series brings to 
Journal readers this month a picture of Station WOSU [and 
WOSU-FM], Ohio State University, one of the pioneer 
educational stations. This carriers the Ohio 
School of the Air—the pioneer of all state schools of the 
air. And its other educational offerings are no less im- 


station now 


pressive. Of special significance to readers are the results of 
audience surveys which the station has conducted during the 
past lew years 

By the time this issue reaches its readers, they will 
probably all have mailed in their ballots in the AER election 
However the list of nominees has been published as a perma 
nent record for the membership and for the information of 
non-members who may read the Journal 


Plans are being made looking toward making the April 
issue one of the largest, if not the, largest in the ten-year 
history of the Association. This would be a fitting recogni- 
tion of what the organization has accomplished in its first 
ten years. Its size will be determined, of course, by the 
amount of advertising that can be secured. Some members 
are already engaged in promoting this issue with potential 
advertisers. Others are urged to assist in this important 
undertaking. Printing costs being what they are today, the 
best solution to the AER’S financial problems lies in secur 
ing sufficient advertising to make the Journal more nearly 
self-supporting. This, as President Crabbe points out in his 
page this month, would make possible the promotion of 
other essential AER activities. 

The Editor appreciates the communications which have 
come in concerning the Journal. Two include references to 
the TV article by George Jennings which appeared in the 
January issue. 

Dr. Franklin Dunham, U. S. Office of Education, states, 
“The January issue of the 4ER Journal just arrived. I want 
to congratulate you on the material contained therein but 


point out, at the same time, the utter pessimism of George 
Jennings’ article on television.” 


Graydon Ausmus, University of Alabama, gives a more 
detailed treatment. He writes, “I don't believe I've ever 
written you to the effect that I think you have done a won 
derful job in getting the Journal out—but I have been of 
that opinion for a long time. You deserve the admiration of 
us all for the fine job you have done. However, the purpose 
of this note is to pass on a negative reaction to the article 
on educational TV by George Jennings. I am afraid it will 
dc a great deal of damage to the battle that Keith | Tyler], 
Seymour, and others are waging right now. I had a copy 
of the article several weeks ago and thought at the time 
that the psychology of it was entirely wrong.” Then he goes 
on to suggest the use of an article presenting the other side, 
Dr. Dunham's article may be the answer. If not, an attempt 
will be made to include something more in the April issue. 
Can anything further be done? 

The Editor, in his February Editorial, pointed to the 
Jennings’ article as “rather pessimistic.” This drew the 
following reply from George : “Might not you have used the 
word ‘realistic’ rather than ‘pessimistic’ in your mention of 
my recent television article ? Certainly, no one is more opti- 
mistic about the educational potentialities of television than 
I am; however, circumstances force me to be ‘pessimistic’ 
about their immediate realization.” 

Only the future can settle this dispute 
i:ditor 


Tracy F. TyLer, 
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The Stake of Education in Television 





Franklin Dunham 


Chief of Radio, U. S. Office of Education 


EDUCATION’S BATTLI 
the field of 
communications is not new It be- 


as early as the discovery 


Hk STORY OF 

lor recognition in 
gan almost 
of the potential educational values in 
The first 
licensed to an educational institution 
was WHA, at the University of Wis 
consin in 1920 at the time broadcasting 


radio broadcasting station 


was the responsibility of the Depart 
ment of 1925, 
were 171 licenses issued to educational 


Commerce. By there 
institutions and groups. No other coun 


try in the world ever licensed edu 


cational institutions for broadcasting 


and, in fact, no other country but 
Canada licenses them to this day. It is 
distinctly an American phenomenon 

The history of radio broadcasting, 
which has not yet been written, will tell 
of the struggles of these early stations 
to keep alive. They were not adequate 
ly supported by funds. Faculty mem 
bers, unpaid for their services, soon 
wearied of the extra burden; and com- 
mercial station competition soon gob 
bled most of them up. By 1934, only 
thirty such stations had survived 

The advent of the National Broad 
casting Company with two networks, 
duplicating services to most cities in 
1926, was perhaps unconsciously the 
education’s 
had no talent and 
no facilities to equal this superior na 


greatest blow suffered by 


stations, since they 


tional service, which, incidentally, was 
promoted on the non profit idea of 
providing excellent programs to the 
sell 
ing radio sets. Television today 1s prac 
tically Although 
disavowing a non profit motive, very 
few T\ 


earn gross profits, and certainly none 


public largely for the purpose ot 
in the same situation 
stations have any profits or 


could be considered to have yet achieved 
a net profit basis of operation. This is 
the American way. We develop some 
thing with large risk capital to induce 
profit, far in the future. It is the story 
of nearly all our industry and our pub 
We 
our future and reap final rewards 


lic utilities constantly mortgage 


To a lesser degree perhaps, this is 


also true of education, though our large 
bond testify 
lact 
education as 


Issues eloquently to the 


that we mortgage our future for 


well. Education is not to 
blame for refusing to include radio 
jand now, television] in its bond issues 
in the past, because these new media 
of instruction have had, up to now, 
great difficulty proving their case to 
likewise case-hardened boards of trus- 
tees and school boards. Visual aids, on 


the other hand, have been more ac 


cessible and | except for motion pic 


tures| cheaper to use. They also re 
quire less knowledge of utilization and, 
therefore, less training for use. Regard 
less of these facts, education now has 
122 radio stations including the origi 
nal 30 doughty survivors of the early 
days and new FM stations are being 
licensed at the rate of about five new 
stations per month 

The long fight for FM has had its 
travail of tears as well as the older AM 
battle. It was finally won in 1944, when 
the FCC, in a_ precedent-establishing 
decision granted 20 channels for FM in 
the 88-92 megacycle band, enough space 
contain 1,000. stations, 
distributed the 
These were for the exclusive 


to reasonably 
geographically over 
country 
institutions and 


use of educational 


school systems. There are now 8&7 sta- 
tions occupying places in these bands 
and the fact that 
about 10 per cent of our American re 


ceivers are equipped to receive FM 


considering only 


and that many financial obstacles have 
had to be hurdled to bring this about, 
it is a record better in comparison than 
the growth of FM itself 

In that 
United States Commissioner of 
cation, John W. Studebaker, 
the tremendous educational potential 


1944, the then 
Edu 


sensed 


same year, 


of television and, speaking for Ameri 
can educators, requested the FCC to set 
aside 2 TV channels in all broadcast 
areas for the exclusive use of education 
It was asking for only 2 out of 12 avail 
able Very High Frequency channels 


Now 107 T\ been li- 


censed for operation by the FCC, only 


stations have 


one of which is operated by an educa- 
tional imstitution, WOI-TYV, at 
State College, Ames 


its license in competition 


lowa 
This station won 
with 
mercial TV and is, by force of circum 


com 


stance, the only TV station operating in 
Central lowa and now carries a selec- 
tion of four network services, as well 
as its own educational service. 

Since a “freeze” of all TV was placed 
upon the growing television industry 
in 1949, it was proper that the FCC and 
education should take one more look at 
the future in 1950 
fore the 
on November 27, 


So, hearings be- 

were instituted 
1950, when, by in- 
vitation of the Commission, education 


Commission 


was asked to submit its case for some 
set-aside of these valuable channels for 
education's exclusive use. In prepara- 
tion for such hearings, a meeting was, 
therefore, called on October 16. of 
Richard B. Hull, director of WOI-T\ 
and then likewise, president of the Na- 
tional Educational 
Broadcasters which includes over 100 
member The meeting 
held at the offices of the United States 
Office of Education in the FSA Building 
in Washington, and was attended by 


\ssociation of 


stations was 


representatives of nearly all the lead- 
ing educational groups of the United 
States, including the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Educa- 
tion the 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of State Uni 
versities, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National As 
sociation of Educational 
and the Association for Education by 
Radio 


\ssociation, \ssociation of 


Broadcasters, 


These same organizations had 
filed notices of appearance before the 
KCC a tull year before and had waited 
patiently for the Commission to review 
its color T\ problem before proceeding 
to call hearings which would be neces 
sary before it decided upon its realloca 
tion plan, now in process of being for 
mulated 

It was decided at this meeting of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele 
vision to generally instruct its operat 
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ing committee to work for [1] prefer 
ential treatment for the 
present VHF Band, [2] an additional 
set-aside of frequencies in the UHF 
Band, [3] to present an outline of edu 
cation’s rights and responsibilities in 


education in 


the whole field of mass communications 
\ceordingly, Dr. I 
Ohio State 


Keith Tyler of 
University was chosen as 
chairman of the Operating Committee 
ind Dr. Belmont Farley of the Na 


tional Education Association as its 


secretary-treasurer. Headquarters were 
set up at the NEA Building in Wash- 
ington and the Committee went to work 


as a strategy task force for the newly 


formed Joint Committee on Educa 


tional Television as representative of 


\merican education. A condensed story 
of the hearings, which adjourned De 


cember 8&8 to resume in January is 


January issue of [Tighe 


carried in the 
Education. The Jomt Committee, how 


ever, met a second time on the evening 


of December 7 to its work. In 


addition to the original organization's 


review 


representatives, many other persons, 
some of them witnesses at the hearings 
just being conducted, joined with the 
Committee to discuss future activities 
Inasmuch as education’s cause had not 
been, in any manner, opposed at the 
hearings, 
the 


by the 


an air of confidence pervaded 


entire session, limited, of course, 


usual caution, in regard to the 


future. The Commission had asked for 


a survey of educational needs which 
presented at the 
FCC on Janu 


Tavlor, chief 


would properly be 
sessions of the 
Telford 
Joint Committee [and 
counsel of the FCC 
late and 
lyler and 
his able staff of co-workers. Dr 


resumed 


- » 
ary 22 


(seneral 
counsel for the 
formerly chief 
itself] discussed the results to 


reports were made by Dr 
Farley 
the original plan 
October 
with 


necessary variation, the plan had been 


outlined once more 
ot procedure set up at the 
meeting and showed how, some 


successfully carried out 


It was agreed to make a compr 


hensive survey of the Northeastern 


Region of the United States 


with local 
immediate held in New 
York ind Chicago Jas an out 
post | and to report these findings to the 
‘CC at the January hearings in Wash 
The Northeast 
for all problems in T\ 

\ meeting of the 


surveys to be 


Boston, 


ington is most typical 
Steering Commit 
tee was held on the 


cember 30 in New 


week-end of De 


York. At this meet 


ing, were discussed which 
might help the FCC in making its final 


allocation of frequencies for the exclu- 


S] ecifics 


sive use of education. The original sug- 
gestion of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Kducation, Earl J. McGrath, in his 
opening testimony before the Commis- 
sion, that at least one VHF frequency 
be set aside for education's use in each 
broadcast and that a portion of the 
UHF band be set aside for education's 
use whenever that band should become 
available, was, and still is, the objective 
of the Joint Committee.* Unfortunate- 
lv, however, the FCC has already as 

signed all the 

areas 
difficult: problem 


frequencies in 
This very 
Moreover, the lack 
of engineering data on the UHF fre- 
quencies, 


some 


broadcast poses a 


makes any designation for 


education in that band extremely 


tenable for practical purposes 


un- 


These questions, as well as the ques- 


tion of electronic advance probable in 
research due to the defense effort, bear 
upon the immediate flow of applications 
from educational institutions for use of 
the frequencies to be assigned. How 
ever, none of these considerations ac 
tually affect the American principle 
of a set-aside of publicly-owned fre- 
quencies for the use of education, a 
principle established in FM and, as we 
have discovered, is practically exclusive 
to the American system of broadcast 
ing 

These considerations are quite defi 
nitely a part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and are the basic reasons why the hear 
ings have been held to guide the Com 
mission in its findings and in its sub 
sequent action. Final results were not 
available The 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
as spokesman for the TV and _ radio 
industry this writing, filed 
notice of appearance at the January 22 


when this was written 


have at 


hearings. The broadcasting industry has, 
in recent vears, been a valuable friend 
In fact, except for the 
period in which stern competition for 


of education 


\M frequencies was present, the indus 
trv has given untold help to struggling 
educational stations and has cooperated, 
through both the NAB and the FREC 
| Federal Radio Education Committee ] 
in many ways, to the establishment of 


A for- 


education’s own radio stations 


*See Higher 
compete 
fore the 


Education, January 1, 1951, for 
statement of Commissioner McGrath be- 
Federal Communications Commission 


ward looking plan of cooperation be- 
tween the industry and education in 
TV is also,contemplated at this point 
in the history of communications in 
our country. 

The November-December 
were carried on by the FCC¢ 
utmost 


hearings 
with the 
consideration 
being extended to education’s witnesses 


courtesy and 
The temper and tenor of questions from 
the individual] commissioners sitting as 
adjudicators in the hearings have been 
an indication of the Commission's de- 
sire to get at the fundamental questions 
involved and decide them with fair- 
ness and justice. The Joint Committee 
on Educational Television has likewise 
presented its witnesses in the same 
manner of reasonableness. There is 
every reason to believe that education 
will receive, within the framework of 
its needs, protection in these valuable 
television channels, which must 
education through many 
generations of American youth and its 
older folk as well. As a result, the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 
now so 


serve 


successive 


constituted 
an active 
organization in the field of educational 
television and the associated media of 


comprehensively 
will, no doubt, continue as 


offers 
for the growth and development of 
these United States 
on the march! 


communications which science 


Education is again 


Theatre Guild Rated Best 

United States Steel’s Theatre Guild 
On The Air has been voted the best 
dramatic show in radio in the fifteenth 
annual poll conducted by Motion Pr 
ture Daily for Fame Magazine among 
the nation’s radio editors 

Now in its sixth year, the full-hour 
program brings Sunday evening listen 
ers dramatizations of famous plays, per 
formed by casts 


distinguished from 


Broadway and Hollywood. Broadeast 
over the NBC network at 8:30 p.m 
[EST], Theatre Guild on The Air is 
under the direct supervision of J. Car 
lisle MacDonald, assistant to the Chair 
man of the Board of United 
Steel Corporation 

Fickett is director of the 
program, with Harold Levey as musical 
director 


States 
Homer 


Weekly commentaries on the 
activities and accomplishments of U.S 
Steel are delivered by George Hicks 
Roger Pryor is narrator and Norman 
Brokenshire the announcer. 
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The Present Status of Television * 





Wayne Coy 


Chairman, Federal Communications Commission 


ELEVISION IS HERE TO STAY. Just 
take a quick look at the statistics 
of this rapid-growth industry: 

More than 10,000,000 sets are now in 

the hands of the public, most all of them 

being sold within the last three years ; 

107 stations in 64 markets on the air 

covering an area containing 55 to 60 

per cent of the nation’s families ; 

half dollars 
manufactured products, mostly home 


one 
and a billion worth of 
receivers, sold in 1950; approximately 
$100,000,000 business volume, exclu 
sive of talent, by 107 stations in 1950 

And this is just the beginning. It is 
not unreasonable to expect that a ma 
tured competitive television service for 
this country will have more than 1,000 
that the 
of business done by these stations will 


stations and annual volume 


exceed a billion dollars, and that we 
mav have many years when the value 
of the ; product 

reach one and a half billion dollars 


manufacturer's will 


While we do not know precisely the 
directions television will take, we can 
see already that it is destined to bring 
sweeping changes in our social, eco 
nomic and political life 

For example, in Oklahoma there was 


a head-on collision recently between 
the newspaper business and television. 


Station WkKY-TV had 
sought permission for regular broad 


Television 


casts of sessions of the State Legisla- 
ture. Some of the lawmakers, however, 
questioned the plan because a prelimi 
nary broadcast had disclosed one of the 
And 


another was shown fast asleep. Permis 


members reading a newspaper 


sion was given and [ understand that 
now both the legislators and the public 
are enthusiastic over the telecasts. But 
there is no more newspaper reading 
during the portions of the sessions that 
are telecast 

There is a clue in this story as to 
what effect 
newspaper reading generally 
ample, a 


telecasting will have on 


For ex 
survey made by the Duane 


*An abridgment of an address before the New 
York State Publishers Association, Buffalo, New 
York, January 16, 1951 


Jones Company, reported in the Janu- 
ary 30, 1949, issue of The New York 
Times, that 23.9 per cent 
of the people who have homes equipped 
with television read 
than 


indicates 
newspapers less 
before they had television; 58.9 
per cent read books less than formerly ; 
48.5 per cent read magazines less; and 
that families with television receive an 
increase of 70 per 
children and adults. 


cent in visits by 

It is obvious that though the news 
paper readership in television homes 
may be less, the circulation of news 
papers has not decreased because I be 
lieve the statistics of 1950 show an 
overall increase in newspaper circula 
tion 

The Commission has not granted a 
construction permit for a new television 
station since September, 1948 
that date 
frozen 

The FCC ordered this freeze to «ive 
it time to correct interference problems 
that developed in the Very High Fre 
quency 


Sines 


new construction has been 


Sand. It was important to pro 
vide greater separations between sta 
tions to interference 
problems before too many stations went 
on the air and made it impossible to 
improve 
future 


minimize these 


television service for the 

The situation was further compli 
cated by the fact that the VHF band 
was so limited that it could provide 
no channels or insufficient channels for 
many wportant 
loud protest “have-not”’ 
areas. Perhaps some of you gentlemen 
have had a hand in that drum-beating 


cities. There 


those 


was a 
from 


So the Commission had to investi 
gate the feasibility of employing chan 
nels in the Ultra High Frequency 
And this had to be done at once 
so that both the VHF and the UHF 


bands could 


Band 


simultane 
a fair distribution of 
We could 
not make sound, fair assignments of 
channels without knowing what we 
had both the VHF and 
UHF. We also had the problem of the 


be considered 
ously in making 
channels over the country. 


available in 


demands of educators for 


mercial educational channels. 


non-com 


Inasmuch as we were proposing to 
use practically all of the space in the 
radio spectrum available for television, 
we also had to determine whether or 
not it would be possible to provide for 
color in The Commission 
did not think in 1949 that it would be 
exercising sound judgment if it per- 
mitted all the space available for tele 
vision to be used up without making 
a serious effort to provide for color, as 


television. 


well as black and white, in that space 
This judgment is, in my opinion, just 
as sound in 1951 as in 1949. It is im- 
portant to connection with 
this judgment that color television sys 
tems had been known for years and 
therefore the judgment of the Commis- 
sion was not one forcing a development 
previously unknown. 


realize in 


In connection with the problems of 
expanding television and_ utilizing the 
last frontier in the radio spectrum for 
this service, we had to know if color 
would fit into the six-megacycle chan- 
nel width we were using for black and 
white and whether interference prob 
lems would be the same for color as for 
black and- white 
had to 


And, in addition, we 
which system to select 
\ll in all, it has been a fair-sized job 


know 


We have made this progress up to 
date : 

We have authorized the 
color television 

We have had 
ot the 
propose 


CBS system of 


hearings on the 
Ultra-High 
to use 


utilization 
which we 
Very High 
We have had propa 
gation data reported in public 
the experimental 
bands 


Frequencies 
in addition to the 
Frequencies now in use 
hearings on 
stations operating in these 
We have had reports from the indus 
try-government “ad-hoc” committee which 
studied for about one year the interference 
conditions in the very high frequency bands 
We have had hearings on the general alloca 
tions rules to be 
quencies to 


followed in assigning fre- 
various communities. We will 
complete within the next two weeks the hear 
ings on the question of 
for non-commercial 


channels 
stations 


reserving 
educational 

When we will have finished with the 
educational part of the proceedings, to 
which I have referred, the Commission 
will then face the problem of whether it 
will be necessary to propose a new allo- 
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cation table, which table will show the 
availability of the various frequencies 
to the various cities and towns of the 
United States. If it is found, as a result 
of the facts developed to date, that a 
new proposed table should be 
the Commission will be required to 
publish) such 


issued, 


a proposal and receive 
comments from the interested parties 
before proceeding with the final hear 
ing on the television problem. It is 
estimated it will take about two months 
for the hearings on the specific alloca 
tions of frequencies to the various cities 
either on the presently proposed allo 
cation table or any new table which the 
Commission may propose. If it is neces- 
table, the time 
involved in getting out of the freeze will 
additional 60 or 90 


sary to propose a new 
be increased an 
lays 

[ have made so many wrong predic 
tions when the freeze will be over that 
I should have been cured of making 
predictions in this field a long time ago 
Don't get think 
final 
on this subject because | predict, no 


excited and you are 


now going to get the low-down 
matter what date | suggest as the end 
of the freeze, that that date will again 
be wrong. | do hope and expect and pre 
dict that we will be out of the freeze and 
granting applications before the third 
the 
fand like all good progno ti 


anniversary of freeze is upon us 
unless 
cators | want to make a reservation | 
unless the mobilization program is so 
large. by late summer that it will not 
be possible to utilize raw materials in 
the building equipment and the con 
struction necessary to get television 
stations on the air 

[ would really like to spend a lot 
of time talking to you about color in 
television. I did not know that a subject 
such as color in television could become 
such a controversial one. It seems quite 
clear to me that color im television ts a 
desirable thing. Color is a part of our 
everyday life 

The Commission believes that color 


Is an mmportant improvement mn tele 
We believe that 1t 
adds both apparent definition and real 
We 


fields for 


vision broadcasting 


ism in pictures believe it opens 


whole new effective broad 
casting, permitting television to render 
life-like and exciting scenes where color 
is of the essence—scenes which in black 
and white television are avoided or, if 
little 


The Commission and the 


telecast, have rno appeal 


\merican 


public cannot help but be aware of the 
increase of color in various media of 
communications. Despite the increased 
costs for advertising in color in news- 
papers, there has been a several-fold in- 
crease in the volume of such advertis 
ing. Despite the increase in cost of 
color advertising over black and white 
advertising in magazines, approximate- 
ly one-half of all advertising in national 
magazines is in color. 

Despite the increase in cost of color 
motion picture film over black and 
white film, approximately one-half of 
all films made in 1951 will be in color. 
More than that, a headline from that 
Bible of the world, 
Variety, says that all motion pictures 
will be in the 


entertainment 


color within next five 
years 

Color in television will be available 
for the presentation of programming 
and advertising materials at substan 
tially the same cost as black and white 
television is available for the presenta- 
tion of those materials 

What’s all the fuss about color then ? 
One might simplify it and say that the 
proponent of one system was success 
ful in having the Commission accept its 
proposal and that the other proponents 
are unhappy about it. Such a statement 
would be an over-simplification of the 
problem. 

The difficulty arises from the basic 
problem of integrating a color televi- 
system with a black and white 
system. If the identical standards could 


sion 


be used and a satisfactory color picture 
produced, there would be no problem 
Putting three primary colors in a tele- 
the 
monochrome is 


vision channel in space now oc 


cupied only by the 
cause of all the fuss 

RCA and CTI built their proposed 
color upon the 
standards of the black and white svs 
tem. Neither of them produced and 
demonstrated to the Commission satis 


television systems 


factory color and the Commission was 
not convinced of the potential capacity 
of either system to develop satisfactory 
color and therefore rejected — the 
systems 

The field sequential system, develop 
ed by the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem, produces excellent color, is rela 
tively simple as compared to other 
proposed systems, and the Commission 
believed that sets could be produced “aut 
prices which would make it possible to 


have mass distribution of them reach- 


ing to most of the homes in this coun- 
try. 

But the CBS system could not be 
accommodated to the present black and 
white standards and therefore required 
alterations in the present sets in the 
hands of the public in order to get a 
black and 
transmissions or to get a color picture 
It should he 
noted in this connection that any sys- 
tem now known requires all present 


white picture from color 


from color transmissions 


sets to be rebuilt or converted in order 
to get a color picture from color trans- 
missions. This is a point which has 
been obscured in the fuss which has 
been made about adapting present sets 
in order that they will continue to re- 
ceive black and white pictures from all 
transmissions, whether those transmis- 
sions are in color or in black and white. 
The Commission was not interested in 
just finding another way for people to 
get a black and white television picture 

Continuously since the Commission’s 
October 11, 1950, 
there has been advanced the argument 


decision released 
that the Commission should have per 
mitted all of the systems to be made 
available to the public so that the pub 
lic could decide. It is interesting to note 
that all of the witnesses the 
Commission on this television 
question opposed the idea of multiple 
standards on the grounds that it would 
create a chaotic situation and force the 


before 
color 


public to expend large sums of money 
without knowing which of the systems 
would be the one in ultimate use. There 
was one exception to this general line 
of testimony. The the 
board of the Radio Corporation ol 
America testified his preference was for 


chairman of 


a single standard, unless the Commis 
sion adopted the CBS system. 

A representative of RCA, in a re 
cent speech before the National Retail 
Drygoods Association, spent consider 


able time telling members of that group 


of the great development of television 
in this country in the last three 


years the manufacturing industry, with 


how 


his company as one of the great leaders 
in that industry, made and sold more 
than 10 million receivers. That progress 
was made upon a single set of stand 
ards promulgated by the Commission 
after a hearing, the same procedure 
followed by the the 
adoption of color television standards ! 
Having dual standards would be like 
having more than one telephone ex 


Commission in 
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change in your community, a situation 
which would require 


businessmen to 


you and other 
subscribe for all the 
services in order to reach all telephone 
subscribers. 

This same speaker says, apparently 
referring to the Commission, “When | 
consider the attitude of those who say 
‘Let's television 
whether it’s good or bad,’ 


have color 


today 
I have just 
why do we need to rush? 
Why offer a product before it’s fully 
developed?” I have these reactions to 
such thinking: We 
Color has 
more than a decade 


one reaction 


rushed 
known for 


have not 


television been 
Hearings on this 
matter began almost a year and a half 
ago and the product which can be 
offered under the color standards adopt 
ed by the Commission is presently as 
fully developed as was the black and 
white television product which followed 
the adoption of the present television 
standards in 1941. What the speaker 
really means to say is that the product 
of his not fully 
developed or adequately developed and 
that they did not believe that anvone 
other than themselves could possibly 


own company Was 


develop a satisfactory product in this 
field 

This same fellow says that the Com 
mission is now placing a ceiling on 
scientific development. Of all the bal 
derdash ! since the Commission 


approved the standards, the proponents 


Even 


of the field sequential system have an 
nounced the development of a 17-inch 
tube, thus meeting the criticism that 
their picture size was limited to 1214 
inches 


The speaker conveniently ig 


s 


nores this development. I have no doubt 
but what there will be larger tube 
sizes developed to be used with the 
mechanical reproduction of the color 
system. And I have no doubt that a tri- 
color tube will be developed for the 
reproduction of color with this system. 
This same speaker makes reference 
to the development of this tri-color 
tube for use with the RCA system. 
When the Commission asked RCA 
to make its tube available to the indus- 
try, as its testified under 
oath would be done, they brought up as 
a reserve letter-answerer a fellow who 
said “No” when the others had said 
“Yes.” This letter-answerer implied it 
just wasn't cricket to ask them to give 
for free what had invented. He 
knew then, and so does everyone else, 


witnesses 


they 


that if RCA has a patent position on 
the tube [and applications were on file 
at the Patent Office] CBS or anyone 
else using the tube would pay royalties 
to use it. As a matter of fact. CBS is 
licensed to use patents owned by RCA 
or patents of others to which RCA has 
sublicense rights 

The color decision of the Commis 
sion is the courts for a 
determination as to its legality. A three- 
judge court in Chicago handed down 
its decision in which it summarily dis 
missed the petition of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, but continued in 
effect until April 1, 1951, 
rary restraining order preventing the 
Commission 


now before 


the tempo- 


from authorizing 


mercial color television 


com 
broadcasts on 
the field sequential standards. In con- 


tinuing the temporary restraining 


order, the court said that it did so to 
give opportunity for the Supreme Court 
to render final decision in the case. | 
am confident, as I have been from the 
very day the Commission wrote its 
decision in this matter, that the Action 
of the Commission will be sustained by 
the courts. 

Of course, all types of broadcasting, 
including color television broadcasting, 
will be affected by the defense effort 
The exact extent cannot now be fore- 
seen, The future of our defense mobili- 
zation effort may well hold the answer 
to whether color television broadcast- 
ing makes a small or large beginning 
within the year in becoming the pre- 
vailing television system of this coun 
try. 

The high value of broadcasting to a 
nation in wartime dramatically 
demonstrated during the last war. With 
three the 
air, our country now has a far more 


Was 


times as many stations on 
powerful medium to assist in our pre- 
paredness efforts through the instan- 
taneous dissemination of all types of 
information. Television, with its unique 
has 
been added to our arsenal of in- 


ability to teach by demonstration 
now 
formational weapons. Any progress we 
can make in color will greatly magnify 
the effectiveness of 
tribution, 


television’s con 

And this is highly fortunate because 
it is becoming increasingly obvious that 
we are in a world situation in which the 
chances for the survival of a democracy 
depend heavily upon the accuracy, thor- 
oughness, and immediacy of the infor 


mation available to its citizens 
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Instructor in Speech, University of Missouri 


ACSIMILE MULTIPLEXING has been 


facetiously called ‘the poor-man’'s 


television”; but, actually, it is a 


communications device completely 


*The author of this article was one of seventeen 
graduate students in the School of Journalism at 
the University of Missouri who made up the staff 
of Missouri Fax during the first vear of experi- 
mental work. He was then working for his Master's 
degree in the Radio Department of the School of 
Journalism. During the second year he was in 
charge of the experimental work in multiplexing 
under the head of the Radio Department, Associate 
Professor Edward C. Lambert. Since completion of 
his Master's degree in February, 1950, Mr. Fried- 
man has held an instructor's post in the Speech 
Department and is working toward his doctorate 


that offers new and 
striking possibilities to education by 


apart, and one 
radio. The process of facsimile multi 
plexing is the simultaneous transmis 
sion of the printed facsimile page and 
the voiced commentary over a single 
frequency modulation channel with no 
loss in fidelity to either signal. Where 
audio-fax, as the process has been popu- 
larly called, must give the nod to tele 
vision for its moving-picture flexibility, 


television must return the bow by 


acknowledging the newspaper-like 
permanence of the facsimile page 
What this education by 
radio is an opportunity to present audio 
instruction along with visual instruc- 


means to 


tion in a permanent form. The “stu- 
dent” has, at once, the charm and ad 
vantage of learning by ear coupled with 
the visual stimulus of the printed page 
that is readily 
reference. 


available for future 


Facsimile and facsimile multiplexing 
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have been undergoing experimental 
analysis during the past five years, the 
same period in which television has 
brought home movies back into vogue 
Pelevision with its massive budgets 
and tremendous entertainment appeal 
has swept the popular market. At the 
same time, however, those same mas 
sive budgets, so necessary to television, 
have almost precluded educational en 
deavor via the television medium. Fac 


simile multiplexing, devoid of motion 


but having the equally valuable asset 


of permanence, can fill the gap on a 
budget more in keeping with the edu 
cational purse. The final word has not 
been written or facsimile and 
multiplexing experimentation, but the 
time 


said in 


radio educators 
should understand the principles and 


has come when 
investigate the possibilities. This article 
will explain the principles, and all of 
us should examine the possibilities 
experimental facsimile production is 
now in its third year at the University 
School of Journalism 
The equipment in use is on loan to the 
University from the Star Pub 
lishing Company of St Mis- 
souri, and the company’s radio station, 
KXOK the first 
work was given over to perfecting the 
format of the During 
that period the style sheet was drafted, 
the headline schedule developed, dis 
play techniques were formulated, and 
production limitations were defined. By 
the end of the academic year 1948-1949, 


of Missouri's 


Times 
Louis, 


In the main year’s 


facsimile page 


the publishing mechanics had been mas 
tered Vissourt ax, “the 
paper of the air,” was about to become 


Vissourt Fax, “the talking newspaper.” 


and news 


To understand the development of 
“the talking newspaper,” the physical 
plant used in its production must be 
understood. The laboratory 
includes a Hogan facsimile transmitter 
manufactured by 


facsimile 
Radio Inventions, 
and loaned to the University by 
the Star-Times organization, an IBM 
electric 


Inc., 
typewriter with a 
standard type 
writers, a library of positive photos, a 


equipped 
margin compensator, 
United Press leased wire, the necessary 
typographical equipment 
and proofing headlines, 


for setting 
and adequate 
space and tables for completing the 
paste-up job on the individual pages 
The School of Journalism had built a 
complete radio studio during the spring 
of 1949, and, in the absence of an FM 
transmitter, the 


radio-facsimile con 


be | les receive 


the multiplex 
through direct wire connections. 


signal 


The finished facsimile page of two or 
three columns is eleven and one-half 
inches long by eight and two-tenths 
inches wide, approximately the size of 
the Journal page, and requires a trans 
mission interval of three and one-half 
minutes. In a realistic 
concept of the page in transmission as 


order to obtain 


it makes its appearance at the receiver, 
the reader has only to take a sheet of 
paper, cover this page of the Journal 
with it, and move the paper toward the 
hottom of the page at the rate of three 
Per- 
haps one further comment is necessary 
The let 
pictures on the fac- 
simile page do not make their appear- 


and one-third inches per minute 


to avoid misunderstanding 


and 


ters, words, 
ance as such in the process of 
tion; but they appear in the same way 
that they present the 
above mechanical illustration, i.e., the 
top of the ascenders appear first, the 


recep- 


themselves in 


bottom of the descenders appear last 
in a given line of copy, while the pic- 
tures come to the page in a like man 
ner, from top to bottom 

The pages produced and multiplexed 
by Missouri Fax are esentially of three 
types [1] the copy picture page, 
|2] the picture page followed by the 
copy page, and [3] the feature page. 
The first 
page, 


news] yay eT 


of these, the copy picture 
closely standard 


presents 


resembles a 
page. It news 
stories with accompanying illustrations 
as a typical newspaper page does, but 
is, as all facsimile pages are, abbrevi 
ated and carries a moderate 
amount of material. The second type, 
the picture page followed by the copy 
page, offers a page of pictures and their 
accompanying 


more 


headlines followed by 
a copy page carrying news stories and 
their headlines. The picture on the first 
page and the story concerning it on the 
second page occupy the same’ relative 
position on their respective pages 
Finally, the third type, or feature page, 
carries illustrated feature articles with 
the ratio of space given to copy and 
picture depending on the type of fea 
ture being handled 

Preparation of material is done al 
ways in the same way, regardless of 
the type of page on which the material 
appears. The pictures are always posi 
tives, the hand 


set and run off on a pro if press, and 


headlines are always 


the copy is always typed in prescribed 


bk ck 


sated margins so that it has the appear- 


copy dimensions with compen- 
ance of the copy block on this page of 
the When the materials are 


ready, they are cut out and pasted to 


Journal. 


a sheet of plain white paper so that the 
margins of the matter to be transmitted 
do not the 
page size limitations 


exceed above-mentioned 

The work of preparing the synchro- 
nized voice commentary is the job of 
an experienced radio copy writer. The 
element of timing for the best results 
in multiplexing is even more in evi- 
dence than it is in straight radio copy 
preparation ; but, at the same time, the 
careful workmanship necessary in ade 
quately synchronizing the voiced com 
mentary to the printed page is vastly 
more satisfving. Of course, for the very 
reason that the commentary is voiced, 
the responsibility for complete syn 
ultimately lie with 
the announcer; but, supplying the an- 
nouncer with a prepared 
script makes his problem much simpler 


chronization must 


carefully 
and at the same time makes possible 
better over-all results 

the 
copy to be prepared is dependent upon 


Initially, as in radio writing, 
the time allotted to the program, so in 
multiplex writing the amount of copy 
necessary is dependent upon the trans 
mission interval of the single facsimile 
page. Since that interval is three and 
one-half minutes, the each 
page, computed on the standard reading 


copy for 
speed of 15 lines per minute, must be 
52 to 53 ten word lines. But that is not 
the entire problem, for internal limita 
tions exist as well as the external ones. 
Careful consideration must be given the 
amount of area each item occupies on 
the page, individual and 
pictures must be allotted lines on the 
basis of the area they occupy. For in- 
stance, the upper one-third of each 
page must be allotted 17 to 18 lines; 
and if there are two items to be covered 
in that number of lines, the lines must 


and stories 


he divided between the two items on 
the basis of the area occupied by each 
This procedure is followed in preparing 
the entire page and only actual practice 
in such writing will make plain the 
problems to be solved for best results 
Similarly, the page editor must be ex 
perienced before he is able to present 
the best pages possible to his commen- 
finally, the announce 


tary writer; and, 


er is faced with new and complex 


problems 
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Several general cautions can be of- 
fered. Pictures have more eye appeal 
than type on the same line, and for 
this reason the picture must be dealt 
with first. Wherever possible two dis 
play lines at the same level on the page 


should be order to over- 


avoided in 
the difficulty of 
interest making a simultaneous bid for 
the viewer's eye. When this is impos 
sible, extreme caution should be taken 
in assuring 


come two centers of 


a significant difference in 
display type size. Larger sizes of type 
will attract the eye more readily 
matler sizes on the 


than 
same line, and, 
handle 
heavily displayed stories before those 
carrying lighter 


therefore, it is necessary to 


display. Compart 
mentalization of various types of news 
on the facsimile page is of great aid 
to the commentary writer in enabling 
him to make successful transitions from 
one item to another. And the announce 
himself to the 
as it appears at the receiver as well 


er must 
page 


as fulfill his cuctomary job of seript 


train follow 


reading and clock watching 

Karlier in this article the three stand 
ard types of pages employed by Missouri 
Kaa Now that their 
preparation and transmission have been 


were described 
explained and the problem of  seript 
writing and reading has been dealt with, 
son is in order on the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of those 


comment 


three types of presentation 
The first, the copy-picture page, is 
especially effective in programming the 


usual newscast fare. A variety of stories 
can be handled and hard-to-get pictures 
are always a necessity. The page is 
relatively simple to prepare and allows 
extreme flexibility of presentation. If 
a large photo is used, the announcer 
must be supplied a sufficiently large 
with which to syn 
chronize the multiplexing, and this fre 
quently 


number of lines 
leads to over-played stories 
The reverse is often true when only 
a small photo is available. 

A picture page followed by a copy 
page, the second type, has limited ap- 
plication but is extremely effective with 
in its limits. The combination is most 
used when the material 
to be multiplexed is cohesive. The sec- 


successfully 


ond type is applicable to two distinct 
treatments: [1] sports pages for which 
pictures of individual performers are 
readily available, and |2] special pages 
for which a series of pictures on a 
given event, sports or otherwise, are 
obtainable. The most stringent prob 
lem is one of makeup. For best results 
the picture in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the picture page should have a 
story concerning it in the upper left 
hand corner of the copy page, and both 
items should be of the same size and 
carry the This 
procedure immediate 


same headline layout 
will facilitate 
cross reference between pages. 

The third type, the feature page, is 
by far the most flexible of the three 
Features of all kinds are easily adapted 


to the facsimile page, and presentation 


possibilities are limited only to the 
imagination of the editor. Missouri Faa 
has published feature pages of comics, 
fashion designs, art 
functions, weather map studies, and 
election returns, to mention only a few ; 


exhibits, school 


and photos, line drawings, and repro 
ductions of art masterpieces have all 
been used in illustrating the pages. The 
most difficult job in multiplexing the 
feature page is in the preparation of 
the announcer’s script. The writing 
must be of the best, and the writer 
must be especially discerning to treat 
the page to its utmost advantage. Per 
fect timing is an essential in preparing 
a good feature page. Often the chal- 
lenge to the writer is to get a particular 
remark into a particular line of his 
copy for exact synchronization of the 
announcer and the printed page. 
Although Missouri Fax's pages, as a 
product of the University of Missouri's 
School of Journalism, are journalistic 
in content, the reader should in no way 
feel that facsimile multiplexing is of 
necessity limited to material essentially 
journalistic in nature. Just as new edu- 
cational methods are constantly being 
developed for standard radio broad 
casts, so, too, can new techniques be 
developed for audio-fax. Every type of 
educational offered 
through radio today can be advantage 


program — being 
ously supplemented by facsimile multi 
plexing, and a great variety of new 
programs can be built around “the 
talking newspaper.” 
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HROUGH THI 
WOSI 


kilowatt 


5,000-watt VOICE OF 
supplemented by a 14- 
FM the Ohio 
State University daily extends the serv 


station, 


ices of one of the ten largest universi- 
ties in the nation to all Ohioans in every 
walk of life. This is the primary ob 
jective of the pioneer station which 
mark the thirty-first anniversary 
of its first broadeast en April 20, 1951 

The radio, 


however, dates back to the turn of the 


will 


University’s interest in 
century, when the department of elec 
trical engineering began to experiment 


in wireless telegraphy. In 1910, the 


Anne Rickard 


Ohio State University 


first mstruction im radio 


and the station 


Was given, 
was started the same 
vear, operating first as a receiving unit 
only. Transmitting equipment was 
added later in the year 

The start of its long record of service 
to the people of Ohio also antedates 
the first WOSU 
by some seven years. During the great 
Ohio river flood of 1913, the Univer- 


sity station was the only means of com 


official broadcast of 


munication between Columbus and the 
rest of the world, Radio messages were 
sent to the University of Michigan and 
relayed from Ann Arbor by land lines 


\n experimental license granted in 
1920 authorized the University to op 
erate for 200 and 375 
meters with a power of 1.8 kilowatts 
The first broadeast, under the call 8X1, 
took place on April 20 of that year, 
with the late William Oxley Thomp- 
son, fifth president of Ohio State Uni 
versity, participating in what a Colum- 
bus newspaper termed the city’s “first 
bill of radio fare.” 

On June 3, 1922, the first standard 
broadcast license was assigned to the 
station, with the authorized call letters 
of WEAO and a power of 650 watts 


one year on 
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In 1933, the call was changed to the 
current apt WOSU. But it 
1941 that WOSI 


tinuous day-long broadcasting on a fre 


Was not 
until began con 
quency of 820 kilocycles with its power 
upped to 5,000 watts. Sharing that fre 
queney with a commercial clear-chan 
in Texas, the AM 
is required to sign-off at sundown 

FM © station, 
which was put into official operation 
in December, 1949, made possible an 
extension of broadcasting time 
larly 


nel station station 


Construction ot an 


Regu 


scheduled evening programs, a 


WOSU dream for many vears, became 
i reality in October, 1950, and are 
kM 
down until 9:15 p.m 

Physical Facilities 
Communications 


now 


being carried on only from 


sun 


Housed in the 
Laboratory 
on the campus, the WOSI 

ing plant 
control 


building 
broadcast 
includes studios, 


four two 


rooms, and 


one record tran 
scription room, a newsroom, one recep 
tion and five office rooms 

The WOSI \M_ broadeasts — are 
transmitted from a 333-foot 


cated on the University 


tower lo 
golf course 
section RCA 
high, which ts 
mounted on top of the standard broad 


cast 


Che FM antenna is a four 


pylon type, 54. feet 


tower. An FM radiated power ot 
14 kilowatts is obtained, the transmit 
\ untt 

lo make possible programming of 
special events, more than 20 buildings 
on the campus are connected by direct 
telephone 


ter being a 3-kilowatt R¢ 


lines with = studio 


control 
rooms. By means of such arrangements, 
the broadcast of 


a lecture by a visiting 


celebrity, for example, may originate 
Hall. Many 
aired direct from 
Hughes Hall, beautiful 
new home of the School of Music. Avid 
followers of the Buckeye football team 
hear play-by-play 


in historic University 


music programs are 


the stage of 


accounts of home 
grid battles via WOSL 


huge Ohio Stadium 


circuits in the 
During the foot 


ball season, incidentally, WOSU origi 
nates 


these broadcasts for a 
Ohio 


mobile units, equipped with short 


network 
ot approximately 15 
\ 


stations 


Wave transmitter, receiver and record 
ing equipment, may be called into sery 
link, 
of line failure on the campus 
tion, it is 


ice as an emergency in the event 


In addi 
used to broadcast special 
civic events 


from the | 


as well as demonstrations 


niversity farm and other 


similar remote programs 


The Staff—A _ full-time 


staff of 22 


persons is headed by Robert ¢ 
who WOSI 
He is the 


Higgy, 


has served as director 
since 1927 
hold that position 


of the station 


second man to 
since the founding 
Wilham 
H. Ewing, well known in the educa 
tional radio field. He is assisted by Dr 
Newton 


Program supervisor is Dt 


Rochte, former assistant to 
the director of the Ohio State Univer 
sity Institute for 

The TER 


Ivler, also 


Radio 
Keith 


chairman of a 


Education by 
director, Dr. l 
serves as 
committee which acts in an advisory 
with all radio 
activities on campus, including station 


capacity mn connection 


programming 


Dr. Epcar Dace {7} 


Stortes of the 


Long active in UN 


work, Dr. Dat 


lnited Nations” as a feature of WOSU's l 
heads 


Other staff include stu- 
dents, faculty members, and interested 


resources 


persons in the community who donate 
their time. In addition, some Univer 
sity staff members, who are employed 
in various departments, are assigned 
to part- or full-time duties at the sta 
tion. 

The Department of Education, for 
example, employs two part-time and 
one full-time persons who devote their 
efforts exclusively to the Ohio School 
of the Ai On the staff of the 
College of Agriculture are two persons 
who handle the agricultural 
casts over WOSU. 


fessor in the School of Journalism is 


series 


bre vad 
\n associate pro 


eRtAl ey 


“INIONoPCA 


& NR¥POUNDL 


professor of education, and Hucu Moreueap, Bureau of 
Kducational Research, Ohio State University, present 


“Little Known Success 
VESCO World Revie ray 
committees on 


UNESCO 


motion 


pictures and educational reconstruction 
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in charge of the station’s newsroom 
Approximately 50 students also work 
in the programming, production, con 
tinuity, and music departments of the 
station, with about 20 furnishing the 
dramatic talent for School of the Aiy 
some receive 


productions academic 


credit for the work : many work for 
the experience 

Unlike 
tions, however, the training of students 


WOSI 
Almost all student participants in pro 


many other educational sta 


is a secondary objective of 


gram activities have received thorough 


training elsewhere before 
the University 


The 


coming to 
station 

Programs — Basic program 
ming WOSI \M and FM 
is the extension of the re sOurTCE ot 
Ohio State | 


aim oft 
niversity to radio listen 
ers throughout the state, thus providing 
opportunities for a continuance of theit 
educational and cultural development 
lo accomplish this objective, its broad 
made available to all 
departments of instruction 


cast facilities are 


Beginning with the start of each 


autumn quarter, and continuing 
throughout the academic year, WOSU 
radio college bells thou 


sands of Ohio living rooms 


class ring in 


These ait 
which are well 


courses, taught by 


known = | faculty members, 
otter 


subjects 


niversity 


instruction in a wide variety of 


sociology, 


Spanish, modern 


music, British drama, and others. One 
of the most popular is a course in be 
ginning taught by Professor 
Walter Meiden of the Department if 


Romance Languages, who has achieved 


Frenc h, 


a national reputation for the techniques 
developed in teaching foreign language 
by racho 

Informational programs using round 
and 


table, forum, straight talk, inter 


view formats also multiply the effec 
tiveness of the teaching staff in many 
other departments of the University 
To provide a better understanding of 
important econom 
Edison | 
of the Department of Economics, and 
staff, 
weekly forum, Economically Speaking 
Each Monday, Dr. Jonathan Forman 
of the Medical Health Cen 
ter presents a talk on 
of. the 
English Department are heard in daily 
hook 


they read selections from contemporary 


issues and prob 


lems, Dr Bowers, chairman 


six members of his conduct a 


niversity 
down-to-earth 
health problems. Two members 
which 


15-minute programs, on 


literature 


\ daily half-hour Ohio and 
Home program, which is directed by 
Maurice EX. White of the Agricultural 
Service, draws on the en 
the College of Agri- 
culture and the Extension Service. The 


School of 


Farm 


extension 
tire personnel of 


faculty 
and extension specialists assist Miriam 
Hometime each 
listeners in both 
rural and urban areas of the state 
More than half of the 
WOSI 
given over to musical programs, with 
the result that it has 
throughout Ohio 
These 


broadcasts 


Home Economics 


Foltz in presenting 
morning tor women 
entire broad 


casting time of however, is 


become known 
as “the good music 
and transcribed 
total 48 hours per 
week. In the WOSU and 
Dean Alfred Vivian memorial libraries 
are more 


station.” “live” 
music 


combined 


than 15,000 single records, 
items 
This is believed to represent one of the 
largest 


many of which are collectors’ 


collections of its kind in the 
nation. 

Newscasts, which constitute another 
large portion of broadcast time, total 
11 hours each week. This figure, more- 
over, does not include the mounting list 
of international 
as UN Today 


Column and [ 


news programs such 
UN Story, London 
VESCO. World Ri 
TICUR 

Through arrangement with local net 
work affiliates, national organizations, 
and other agencies, WOSU frequently 
carries significant series of national or 
international interest, as well as reg 


As one 


example, at the present time the sta 


ular public service programs 


tion is broadcasting the Northwestern 
Stand, through 
WHKC in Columbus 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System 

Ohio School of the Air—Now in 


its twenty-second year of broadcasting 


University Reviewing 


the facilities of 


to the classrooms of the state, the O/io 
School of the An 
the educational programs of 
within the listening radius of WOSI 
WOST)-FM,. Nine 


are broadcast in 


attempts to enrich 


sche “ Is 


weekly 
this 


grades and six 


and pro 


grams series 
three for elementary 
for the intermediate grades 

field, the Ohto 
lir presented the first 
broadcast 


\ pioneer in its 
School of the 
regional ever planned for 
January 7, 1929 
Ben H 
credited with 
having introduced the fourth “R° ‘ato 
the schools of Ohio 


school listening on 


Its founder and director was 


Darrow, who is thereby 


Sponsored by the Bureau of Educa 
tional Research and supervised by Mrs 


Margaret C. Tyler, the School has 


heen growing steadily and attracting 


increasing numbers of classroom lis- 
teners. A survey conducted two years 
ago revealed that within the primary 
listening area of WOSU, two out of 
every three elementary classrooms lis 
For the 
a whole, 24 per cent of all 
the children enrolled in the elementary 


ten to one or more programs 
state as 


schools likewise listened to one or more 
of these broadcasts 

Requests for teachers’ manuals, 
which are provided for all of the pro 
Vews of the Week, in 
that the now being 
in all 8& counties of Ohio. By 


grams except 
dicate series is 
heard 
than 


conservative estimate, 


100,000 


more 


school children listen each 
time one of these programs is broad 
cast 

Requests for bulletins and other 
School of the Air 


been 


material have also 
out-of-state 
school administrators and officials, in 


received from many 
cluding educators in the Philippines, 


Islands, and New Zea 


land, who wanted to use this material as 


the Hawatian 


a pattern to set up similar educational 

radio series 
Audience Surveys 

who the 


In an effort to 


determine listeners are and 


what they want, a number of surveys 
of the University station audience have 
been conducted during the past few 
One of the more recent studies 
Paul I. 
working for his doctorate in radio edu 
under the direction of Dr. I 
Keith Tyler. Mr 


returned to the 


vears 
was directed by Bogen, while 
cation 
Bogen has since re 
Nebras 


director of radio edu 


University of 
ka, where he 
cation. 

To find the 
level, and family income of a seement of 
the WOSI Bogen sent 
post-card questionnaires to 4,000 per 


age groups, educational 
audience, Mr 


sons whose names were on 
list for the monthly program Audletin 
He had a total of 2,383 returns 

The survey showed that the station’s 
ied 
thirds in these age brackets 
7) 


he mailing 


audience is dis into “early equal 

under 35; 
hetween 35 and and over 50 
Twenty-one per cent of those replying 
had $6,000 an 


nually, and a large number were col 


incomes im excess of 


lege graduates or former: students 


that 
would not 


It was recognized, of 
this 


courst 


segment of listeners 
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necessarily be 
to the 
sisted only of those who had requested 


representative of all 
listeners station, since it con 
copies of the Bulletin 

Nevertheless, 
that of 142 unsolicited comments at 
the bottom of the cards, 64 indicated 


general approval of the station’s pro- 


it is interesting to note 


gramming, and 74 mentioned the music 
programming 

Mr. 
“continual 


agreement with 
that 


listener 1s 


In complete 
Bogen’s statement 
the 
tor successful 
WOSU 


study of a requirement 
the 


regularly en- 


broadcasting,” 
staff 
courages listeners to submit comments 


program 


and criticisms. Currently, an attempt 
is being made to determine whether the 
audience prefers programs on Satur- 
day which are different from the week 
day fare 

Whenever a question on program 
ming is asked, however, the staff can 
be sure of scores of replies requesting 
continuation of “the good 
\fter Christmas Day, 
WOSU airs an uninterrupted nine 
the 
station is deluged with “thank you” 
The shortest 


music.” 
each when 


hour program of classical music, 


notes vet received came 
this year 
( Jhio, 


Canton, 


“Bless 


from a listener in 


who merely said you.” 





Events — Past and Future 





Brand Receives Award 

Oscar Brand, “The Shoeless Trouba 
received on February 21 a cer- 
the New York 


Broadcasting System 


dour,” 
tiheate ol 
City 

which 


merit from 
Municipal 
“Certificate of meri 
contribut 


establishment of folk 


read f for 
ion to the 


as an inte- 


an outstanding 
must 
lmerican cultural 
Awarded to Oscar Brand by 
ipal Broadcasting Sv 


gral part of ow 


hey tage 
VWunt 


Thi 


grateyu recoqn 


stem im 


on of this contribu 


fion.”’ 


Western Radio-TV Conference 


Hollywood, California, will be the 
the 1951 Annual Western 


C onterence, March 2 and 3 


stage lor 
Radio-T\ 
The problems of broadcasting and tele 
vision will 


a thorough review in 


get 


the two-day when all 


session parties 
concerned with “public interest” radio 
VY gather for the fourth annual West 
Radio-T\ William 


Sener, manager, Radio Station KUSC, 


ern Conterence 
California, 
the 
Crabbe, di 
rector ot Radio, ( ollege of the Pacific, 


University of Southern 
heads the 


Los Angeles area. John (¢ 


program committee mn 


Stockton, is chairman of the board of 
directors of the conference 
Washington College 


dents from Cheney, Washington, are 


astern stu- 


among the faithful followers of the 


Western Radio-T\ 
moves from region to region along the 
Coast. This 
the radio honorary at Cheney, “Scribes 


Conference as it 


Pacific vear members of 
of the Fifth Estate,” are sponse ring a 
campaign to raise funds for the trip to 
the \ngeles. Plans 


have been announced for Radio Active 


1951 session in Los 


contest, the 
“Miss KEWC" 
and to receive a free trip to the West- 
Radio-T\ 

the 


Week including a beauty 


winner to be named 
ern Conference and to be 


the guest of club during the con 


ference 


DeForest Urges TV Channels 
for Education 

Dr. Lee deForest, scientific 
contributions have made him the 


whose 
most 
famous personality in the technical his 
tory of the broadcast industry, recent 
ly put the full weight of his influence 
behind the campaign of American edu 
cators to obtain television channels 1 
each | ». city tor non profit use by 
educational institutions 
en | he 


channels 
profit 


T\ 


non 


only argument 
devoted 
cultural 


against 
exclusively to 
activities is the greed 
of some industry executives who would 
control the whole video field for private 
commercial exploitations,” Dr. delFor 
est declared. His address was delivered 
it the February meeting of the South 
ern Association for Better 
Radio and Television in Hollywood. He 
the listener-viewer 
organization which represents 185,000 


California 


is a director of 
members of civic, educational, and re 
ligious groups in the Los Angeles area 

Dr. deForest continued, “It is time 
for television's critics to protest against 
the 
of video and to plead for more cultural 
programs 
the 


{radio} in 


banality which characterizes much 

Television is following 
footsteps of the parent’ 
its overemphasis on com 


‘evil 


mercialism.” 
He told the gathering that the terrific 
educational possibilities of television in 


clude opportunities to present material 
unavailable in’ the room. He 
urged that state and municipal boards 


school 


of education take measures to finance 
the construction and operation of sta 
tions 

In conclusion, Dr. deForest said, “It 
is vitally important for welfare groups 
and educational organizations as well 
as individuals to give active support 
to the Federal Communications Com 
nussion in its efforts to bring about a 
retormation im 


today’s television pro 
grams 


Kentucky Holds Clinic 

\ clinic for radio broadcasters of 
Kentucky and neighboring 
held February 23-24 at the 
of Kentucky 


states was 
University 
Sponsors of the two-day 
were the U. K. Department 
of Radio Arts and the Kentucky Broad 


casters 


program 


\ssociation 

The clinic fe atured sessions on sports 
announcing, audience measurement, 
radio law, and the role of radio sta- 
trons in the nation’s civil defense pro 
gram 

Speakers included State Adjutant 
Murray and Robert 


W. Hubbard, director and assistant di 


General Roscoe 
rector, respectively, of Kentucky's civil 
defense program; U. K. Basketball 
Coach Adolph Rupp; Phil Sutterfield, 
WHAS sports announcer; Don Miller, 
Station WLIW, 
Professor E. G Sul 
the 


cirector of 
Cinemnatt: 


research 
and 
University’s Radio 


zer, head of 


Department 


Barnard Offers Radio Institute 
Barnard will collaborate 

with the National Broadcasting Com 

pany in 


( ollege 


an annual six-weeks Summer 
institute in radio 
for the 


and television, to 
first this year, 
according to an announcement by Dean 
Millicent C. MeIntosh. The institute, 
to be held in the NBC studios | New 
York| with NBS department heads as 
instructors, will begin on June 25 and 
continue until August 3 


be given time 


toth men and 
women college graduates will be eligi 
ble, as who 
have had some professional experience 


will non degree holders 


in radio and television 

The institute wall provide profes 
sional training for young college grad 
uates preparing to enter the radio and 
television field, and will give additional 
training to younger 


personnel now 


seeking advancement in the field, Dean 
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McIntosh explained. The institute will 
also acquaint teachers and other pro 
fessional people with the spec ial tools 
and techniques of radio and television 
so that they can then be applied more 
effectively in education and other fields 

No given 
for the work, nor will marks be given 


academic credit will be 
in the courses, but a certificate will be 
NBC 


mstitute 


sarnard and to candi 


fulfilling the 


given by 
clates require 
ments 


Four members of the NBC staff will 


Mrs. Doris Corwith, 
supervisor of talks and religious broad 
will 


teach the courses 


conduct an 
Patrick Kelly 


announcers, will give a 


casts, introductory 


study supervisor of 
course in an 


Wamboldt, 


will 


Eastern 
give the 
and \Vade 
\rnold, executive producer, will con 
Phere will also 
be guest lecturers from other networks, 


nouncing ; Robert 


production manager, 


course in production ; 


duct the writing course 


radio stations, and related business 


organizations 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





St. Louis School Broadcasts 

KSLH, the St. Louis Board of Edu 
cation FM station, returned to the air 
on February 19 for fourteen weeks of 
daytime broadcasting to the St. Louis 
public schools 

With less than a year of broadcast- 
ing behind it, the KSILLH staff has been 
hard to the 


for programs 


working meet increasing 


requests more and is 
now offering seventeen programs each 


week 


lengthened one-half hour each day to 


Broadeasting hours have been 


take care of new programs and to give 


additional time for repeat broadcasts 
at times most suitable to the needs of 
teachers 

High school listeners this spring will 
receive the widest variety of programs 
the 
schools during its first year of opera- 
tion The Poets’ 


\merican poetry, 


station has offered secondary 
Corne 
and the guidance 


series, Think It Through, scripts a dis 


presents 


cussion of students’ problems. The new 
listening are: 
Let's Sing, produced by and for the 


series for high school 
St. Louis -high school choral groups ; 
Success Story, a series on the United 
Nations prepared by the Los Angeles 
and French Folk Songs, 
a recorded series presented by arrange- 
ment with the 


city schools ; 


French Broadcasting 
System 
Elementary school broadcasts have 
added bringing to 
twelve the total number of broadcasts 
listening. All pro- 
grams, planned by the teacher commit- 
the 


casts, fit 


four new series 


for grade school 


tees “sponsors” of school broad 
into the standard curriculum 
of the public schools as teaching aids 
New for the 
grades include: Helpers 

for the Community 


programs elementary 


lround U's 
Helpers Unit of 


Rhyme, Rules and 
and Lest We For 


Our Constitution, prepared by the 


Study, Time lor 
fools of Geometry 
gel 
Institute for Democratic Education 


Teacher planning committees will 
keep most of last semester's series on 
the air this spring. Once Upon A Life 
Dr 


Teachers 


time presents good health stories 
John D. Whitney, 
College faculty, will continue directing 
over-the-air experiments in 
For You for hith, sixth 
grades, and Men of Science for seventh 
and The “Science 
Lady” will return to second and third 
Let's Find Out 
Stories for young listeners are drama 
tized in Old Tales and New, a 
of original children’s stories written 
and produced by Station KUOM, for 
the University of School 
of the Air. Art sixth 
grade will hear Designers All 


Harris 


Sc 1CHNCE 
fourth, and 


eighth 


graders 


grade rooms with 


series 


Minnesota's 
classes in the 
as Eliza 
beth Strange, Harris Teachers College 
faculty, listeners in_ the 
handling of art mediums, Hlorld Events 
will present 


guides her 


esther \schemever, 
Harris Teachers College faculty, with 
a weekly analysis of important news 
Spanish Ts 


Feun comes out of the laboratory 


The experimental series 
stage 


as a full-fledged series. Listeners in the 


fifth grades without previous work in 

Spanish learn simple words and phrases 

of conversation in this introduction 
Station KSLH broadcasts every 

school day from 9:10 to 10:30 a.m. and 

10 to 2:30 p.m 

Lroadcast 


from | 
schedules and handbooks 
describing each series and outlining the 
programs to be presented are available 
at the Division of Audio-Visual Edu 
for all St. Louis teachers who 
are interested in KSLH_ pro- 
Louis County teachers may 
obtain handbooks from the Visual Edu 
cation Department of St 
ty, 7215 


cation 
using 
grams. St 


Louis Coun 


Waterman Avenue 


WNYC Presents Unusual Series 
The Nature of The Universe, the 

SBC Fred Hoyle, Cam- 

bridge University mathematical astron- 


series with 
omer, which aroused considerable com 
ment and controversy abroad, is being 
WNYC, Sundays, from 
5:30 to 6 p.m. for eight weeks. Initial 


broadcast on 


presentation was on February 4. 
The interest created in scientific and 
lay circles by the astrophysicist’s lec 
tures, originally delivered on the BBC's 
Third Programme, resulted in a re 
scheduling of the series for the //ome 
Service. Mr. Hoyle’s identification with 
the important new philosophy of Con- 
tinuous Creation has placed him in the 
vanguard of exponents of this startling 
and controversial scientific hypothesis 
The New Cosmology the 
theory that the not 
“in one big bang” in 


supports 
Universe was 
the re- 
past, but that it is continually 
being created, and will go on being 


created 
mote 


created throughout its infinite future. 
The March calls for the 
following programs: March 4—‘The 
Stars: Their Future and Their Fate”; 
March 11—“The Origin of the Earth 
the Planets”; March 25—‘The 
IXxpanding Universe.” On April 1 the 
“Continuous Creation.” 


schedule 


and 


topic is 





1951 AER Ballot 





Paul | 


Nominating 


the 
1951 


chairman of 
the 
VER elections, has provided a copy of 
the Official Ballot so that it 
published im the Journal as a matter 


Bogen, 
Comniuttee tor 


can be 


of interest and to serve as a permanent 

record, Following are the nominees 
President—John C. Crabbe [incum 

bent], director of radio, College of the 


Pacific; James MacAndrew, director, 
Station WNYE, New York public 
schools; and Martha Gable, assistant 
director of school-community relations, 
Philadelphia public schools 

First Vice-President Elizabeth 
Marshall, director, 


assistant Division 


of Radio, Chicago public schools ; John 


Henderson, educational director, Sta- 
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tion WBAA, Purdue University; 
Katherine Matchett, supervisor, Sta- 
tion WBOE, Cleveland public schools. 

Secretary—Betty Ross, assistant di- 
rector, Public 


NBC 


eugene 


Service Department, 
Central Division, Chicago; 
Foster, executive secretary, 
Empire State School of the Air, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Olive McHugh, De- 
Vilbiss high school, Toledo, Ohio. 
lreasurer—Charles F. Church, edu- 
director, Station KMBC, 
City, Missouri; Josephine 
Heuer, St. Louis public schools ; Doro- 
thy Klock, program director, Station 
\\ NYE, New York public schools. 

Member at Large—Robert B. Mac- 
dougall, educational director, Station 
WAAT, Newark, New Jersey; Wil- 
liam Sener, director of radio, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; E. William Ziebarth, chair- 
man, Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Vember at Large—William  D. 
Boutwell, editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
New York; M. McCabe Day, director, 
Audio-Visual 
ton, 


Z. W 


ifornia 


cational 
Kansas 


Department, 
public 


Hunting- 
Mrs 
Logan, president, Southern Cal- 
[ Better 

and Television, Los Angeles. 

President, Northeastern Region 
Robert Schimmel, radio director, Mil- 
ton, Leon C. Hood, 
Kast Orange, New Jersey, chairman, 
Radio Committee, National Council of 
Teachers of 


Indiana, schools : 


\ssociation for Radio 


Massachusetts ; 


English; Leon Levine, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York. 


President, Southeastern Region 

Leo A. Martin, chairman, Department 
of Radio, University of Alabama; Mar- 
garet Killian, elementary teacher, Sta 
tion WABE-FM, Atlanta; 


Doeley, Station 


Robert D. 
director, WTHS, 
Miami, Florida. 

President, Great Lakes Region 
Lorayne Palarine, radio supervisor, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, public schools ; 
phine Wetzler, director, 
Station WLS, Chicago; Carl Moody, 
program director, Station WDTR-FM, 
Detroit 

President, West Central 
\. Helen Anderson, director of public 
relations, Denver public schools; F. L 
Whan, Department — of 
Speech, Wichita University 


Jose- 


educational 


Region 


chairman, 
: Ellsworth 
Stepp, director of radio, University of 
Colorado. 
President, 


Southwestern Region 


A. L. Chapman, director of educational 
research, University of Texas; John 
Bachman, director of radio, Baylor 
University; Mrs. Elaine Tucker, Clas- 
sen high school, Oklahoma City 

President, Pacific Northwest Re 
gion—Allen Miller, director of radio, 
State College ot Washington; Patricia 
Green, director, Station KBPS, Port- 
land, Oregon, public schools; Daphne 
Dodds, Eastern Washington State Col- 
lege. 


President, Pacific Southwest Region 
Ruth Swanson, 
University — of 
Angeles ; 


instructor, 
California at 
Robert P. Crawford, Uni- 

Utah; Helen Rachford, 
Audio-Visual Department, Los Angeles 
County schools. 

Members to whom the ballots were 
sent were directed to vote for one can- 
didate for each national office and for 
the regional president for the region in 
which they live. 


radio 


Los 


versity of 





AER Record Review 





This Is the UN 
Specifications—Five 12” records at 
78 rpm on one 12” at 334% rpm [LP]. 
Comes with Teachers and Discussion 
Leaders Manual and official recorded 
introduction by Bejamin Cohen, assist- 
ant Secretary General of the UN in 
charge of the Department of Public In- 
formation. Album at 78 rpm: $13.90; 
at 334% rpm: $11.75. Tribune Produc- 
tions, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17. 
Description the first al- 
bum of generally available phonograph 
records to tell the exciting story of the 
formation, aims, principles, and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations. It was 
produced under the supervision of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information with the guidance and fa- 
cilities of the UN Radio Division and 
the advice of their Education Section. 
According to the producer, the makers 
of this album had free access to all of 


Here is 


the UN’s files and archives, including 
about forty thousand recordings and 
transcriptions as well as hundreds of 
thousands of feet of magnetic-tape re- 
cordings. Every voice heard on these 
records is an authentic voice recorded 
while engaged on UN work, except for 
the narrator, film star Franchot Tone. 
San Francisco 
that laid the 
organization of 
nations to the dedication this past sum- 
mer of the permanent headquarters 
building in New York City, important 


Beginning with the 
1945 
groundwork for this 


Conference in 


‘on the spot” events are given as they 
actually occurred. Among the dramatic 
events heard are those concerning 
atomic energy discussions, independ- 
ence for Indonesia, the Trusteeship 
Council, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the beginning of 


the current conflict in Korea. The per- 


sonalities heard from range from Bern 
ard Baruch and Dean Acheson to 
Andrei Gromyko and Pandit Nehru. 

Appraisal—This album is highly recom 
mended for use in its entirety or by sections 
since each side of each disc forms a short but 
complete entity, Whether rebroadcast over 
the air or heard in individual classrooms, it 
should prove most valuable to junior and 
senior high school classes, college students, 
and many adult and community groups. It is 
nonpolitical, historically important, and the 
production and narration are above reproach 
The reviewer examined only the temporary 
Teachers and Discussion Leaders Manual 
since the final copy was not ready at the time 
of review-—but even that contained much use- 
ful material. Classes in American and Euro 
pean History, Current Events, Problems of 
American Democracy, Civies, Social Studies, 
and Public Speaking will find this useful. In 
addition, those responsible for radio work- 
shops or assembly programs and special day 
commemorations will also be able to use this 
album. 

There is some occasional appropriate back 
ground music, and the nonbreakable Viny 
lite records seem built 
wear.—Mrs. ELeANok Scuwartz, Depart 
ment of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 


for hard and long 





[continued from inside front cover| 
presented for consideration 
tion of this information resulted in the 
very late mailing of the Journal, with 


Compila- 


the February issue following 
closely on the heels of the January 
number. Existing deadlines, set up to 
insure adequate time for printing in 
Minneapolis and shipment to Chicago 
for mailing are cumbersome. This is no 
fault of the Editor or Business Man- 
ager, but rather, a problem that has 
been inherited from times past. 
Another problem that the Journal 
presents is that its publication con- 
sumes our entire income, leaving no 
funds with which to operate the various 
offices and activities. It has always been 
hoped that revenue from advertising 
could alleviate this situation but 


very 


such 








support has not been readily obtainable 
in recent months. The Business Man- 
ager has made a real effort to obtain 
a sufficient amount of advertising, but 
without marked success. Here again we 
have an inherited problem that will re- 
quire some very new thinking if we 
are to arrive at a real solution. 

The Journal has repeatedly come up 
for discussion at executive meetings, not 
because of its content or contributions, 
but because of the above problems it 
presents. There are two positive points 
of view expressed. On the one hand, 
the Journal shall be continued at all 
costs, even though it shall become the 
only real function of the Association. 
On the other, specific steps must be 


taken to make the Journal self-support- 
ing, so that funds can be made available 
to provide additional services to the 
membership. There is not space here to 
go into all the pros and cons of this 
situation. It remains as a problem to 
be solved by the Executive Committee 
for 1951-53, and | can assure you all 
possibilities are being investigated. 

This is only one of our several areas 
undergoing investigation. It is prob- 
ably the most significant because of its 
relative weight in the over-all organ- 
ization. It requires much _ serious 
thought, in addition to that already 
given it, and will certainly be the main 
project for the year to come.—JOHN 
C, CRABBE 





Idea Exchange 





Special Events Training 
at Pacific 
Specialized training in special events 
broadcasting and technical research 
will be offered by the College of the 
Pacific Radio Division March 12-22. 
Directed by John C. Crabbe, AER 
president and director of radio at the 
College, the tour will hit three main 
1,500 miles. 
Broadcast coverage of three College- 


events and cover about 


sponsored tours will be obtained by 
remote transmission on KA-2879, op- 
erating at 350 watts. Main broadcast 
points will be from the College Death 
Valley tour, from the heart of the sub- 
sea level California desert; from the 
Pacific Marine Station at Dillon Beach, 
near Petaluma, and from one of the 
stops on the California Missions tour. 
Mission broadeast point will be San 
Juan Bautista, one of the first of the 
series of California missions built dur- 
ing the days of Spanish rule in Cali- 
fornia. 

Unit be earned by 
dents in either of two categories : 
and 


credit will stu- 
news 
special events broadcasting, or 
radio physics. Upon completion of pre- 
liminary meetings and projects, proj- 
ects en route, and a sumary report fol- 
lowing the tour, two units of COP 
credit will be allowed. Students in news 
and special events will be actively in 
the programming and production as- 
pects of the tour 

The radio physics group will conduct 
technical tests of interest to local broad- 
casters. Field strength measurements 
and ground conductivity tests will be 


made available to interested stations 
Tests will also be made on the effects 
of terrain in transmissions. Tests will 
be made also of different types of equip- 
ment, and technical 
procedures will be 
during the trip. 


experiments in 
broadcast logged 

Radio communications for the proj- 
ect include both a remote and a talk- 
back transmitter, and plans are under 
way for citizen’s band communications 
within the parties 

Thirteen students and three staff 
members will make the trip. Technical 
supervisor is Bernard C. Banks, studio 
engineer for KCVN College of the 
Pacific FM station. The whole project 
is under the direction of Mr. Crabbe. 


Advisory Council at Miami U 
Miami 
Area, at the request of the University 


Broadcasters of the Greater 


of Miami, have formed an advisory 
council to assist the University’s Radio 
and Television Department in numer 
ous projects 

Purpose of the council as formally 
stated in its by-laws is “to serve as an 
official industry advisory body for the 
University, to act as a liaison agency 
between the University and the Indus- 
try, and to promote the Radio-T\ 
media for mutual benefit.” 

First projects on the council’s agenda 
are further development of the Univer- 
sity’s program of internship for stu- 
dents at Greater Miami stations ; wider 
use of the University’s research poten 
tial; and analysis of its radio and tele 
vision 


curriculum. The University of 


Miami 
rently 


Radio-TV 


produces 


Department cur- 
fourteen radio and 
three television programs weekly for 
five Miami commercial stations. 

Present at the council’s organizing 
meeting were: S. P. Kettler, manager, 
WGBS; Scott Bishop, program direc- 
tor, WIOD; Paul Brake, manager, 
WWPB; Robert G. Venn, manager, 
WMIE; Harry Camp, sales manager, 
WQOAM; M. M. Babcock, sales man- 
ager, WGBS; Lyle Williams, manager, 
WMBM; Dovey Stark, accountant, 
WTTT; George Thorpe, manager, 
WVCG; John I. Prosser, manager, 
WKAT; Walter Callahan, sales man- 
ager, WKAT ; Sydney W. Head, chair- 
man, University of Miami Radio-TV 
Department; and T. J. Wertenbaker, 
radio instructor, and Mitchell Sandler, 
student, University of Miami. 

First action was to elect an executive 
committee to conduct conferences with 
University officials and work out ad- 
visory program. The committee in- 
Thorpe, chairman; 
Camp, Kettler, Prosser, Lee Ruwitch, 
manager of WTVJ; and 


cludes Messrs. 
Head ex 
officio. 


Radio Listening Increases 

A tremendous expansion in radio 
listening in America during the past 
year was indicated by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters with the re- 
lease of its estimate that as of January 
1, 1951, there were 41,902,700 radio 
families in the United States. This 
represents an increase of 
1,201,000 families over the January 1, 
1950, total. 

NAB’s current estimate was based 
on preliminary figures made available 
by Sales Management Magazine, whose 
total-families count is 44,108,100. The 
NAB Research Department applied the 
currently radio ownership 
ratio of 95 per cent to arrive at its total. 
In releasing the estimate, Dr. Kenneth 
H. Baker, NAB research director, re- 
minds users that the 95 per cent owner- 


figure 


accepted 


ship radio is based on a comprehensive 
survey made in 1948 by 
Measurement Bureau. It 
94.2 per cent ratio 


Broadcast 
showed a 


It has been generally agreed in the 
industry to the 95 per cent 
figure until it is corrected by the Bureau 
of the Census, which is releasing an 
official count of 
homes later this year. 


accept 


radio and _ television 











